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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s opening speech at Glasgow has now 
been published in the National Review. ‘There is only 
Mr. Chamberlain said that a 
duty of 10 per cent. on finished manufactures would give 


one change of importance. 


the Exchequer at least £9,000,000 a year; he now adds: 


“Tt might be nearly “15,000,000 if we accept the Board of 
Trade estimate of £148,000,000 as t.e value of our imports 
of manufactures and partly manufactured goods.” 

So that Mr. Chamberlain appears from this to be prepared 
to tax not merely finished articles but also partially manu- 
factured commodities which are needed for British in- 
dustry, amounting (according to the last Board of Trade 
specification) to nearly £50,000,000 ; that is to say, he is 
prepared to hamper our manufacturers still more in their 
competition with the foreigner. Further, he makes no 
distinction whatever between the sources from which these 
various Commodities are derived, and his figure does not 


allow for re-exports, which amount to some 20 millions. 


In one of his speeches at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain 
said : ‘ 

* We cannot properly measure the present position of the 
working classes of this country by the sort of returns ite 
political economists provide. for us, and which deal only 
with the higher class of workmen. They never deal with 
the amcunt of employment which each working man has; 
they deal with the average rate of wages, which is quite 
different.” 


Mr. A. L. Bowley writes to the Times, of November 3, to 


challenge both these statements. He deals first with the 


statement that the statistics of wages deal only with skilled © 


workmen, and ‘the implication that an investigation of the 


wages of labourers would tell a different story. He points 


out that the Blue Book includes wage returns for agricul- 


tural labourers and builders’ iabourers, and that these 


statistics can be easily supplemented from other sources : 

“The evidence shows that the average money wages of 
the English agricultural labourer were in 1go2 10 per cent. 
higher than in 1892, having risen year by year since 1888. 
Again, 1f we consult the Labour Department publications 
on the standard time rates in 1893 and 1900 we find that the 
average hourly rate of wages of builders’ labourers in the 
100 districts included in both years was five and one-tenth 
of a penny (about) in 1893, and five and two-thirds of a 
penny in 1900. This is again a rise of 10 per cent. The 
rise shown for the group included in the Fiscal Blue Book, 
which itself relates chiefly to skilled workmen, is 1o per 
cent. for the same period. This confirms the opinion to 
which my researches in the history of wages have led me, 
that in general labourers’ and artisans’ wages have risen in 
the same period, and at not far from the same rate.” 


In regard to the second point, Mr. Bowley says: 


‘“Ignorance as to the regularity of employment does not 
justify the assumption that the irregularity is considerable, 
or that it is increasing. Unfortunately there is not, and, I 
believe, never has been, any satisfactory evidence as to the 
want of, or irregularity of work, but there is evidence that 
the irregu)*-ity has not increased tn recent years. All the 
recent information is tabulated in the ninth Annual Abstract 
of Labour Statistics, pages 2 to 9, and can easily be com- 
pared with earlier statistics. The figures include London 
dock labourers, tin-plate works, textile trades, the pig-iron 
industry, building trades, and others. It is quite impossible 


to study these figures without coming to the conclusion that 
the years from 1890 to 1900 at any rate were years of ex- 
ceptionally good employment.” 









At Livérpool, on October 28, Mr. Chamberlain quoted 
Professor Nicholson as one who had said: 

“That a part of any dutv imposed on imports, a part at 
any rate, is paid not by the consumer but by the foreign ex- 
porter.” 

Professor Nicholson writes with some indignation tot! 

Db 

Times, of October 31, to point out that this is an altogether 
Zimes, of October 31, to point out that tl ltoget! 
illegitimate use of his name. | Like all other economists, he 
has admitted that in some circumstances it is possible that 
part of an import duty may fall on the foreigner, but he is 
most emphatically of opinion that those circumstances are 
not frequent, and where they do occur are not likely to con 
tinue. He asserts that: 


“Most commonly the tax falls (with the surcharges) on 
the consumer, and_ it seldom happens that the conditior 
are such that it will strike the foreign producer seriously ; ’ 


and in regard to the wheat duty he says: 


“If Britain imposes a tax on wheat it is doubtful if any 
part would fall on the foreign producer.” 

He refers also to Mill and Sidgwick, both of whom Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted, and shows, what every student of the 
subject knows, that Mr. Chamberlain takes the statement 
of those (as of other economists) as to what would be likely 
to happen in exceptional cases, and makes such exceptional 
results into the universal rule. 

The general theory of the incidence of import duties, 
though somewhat complicated and difficult in detail, is in 
its main outlines perfectly clear. The answer to the 
question as to who bears an import duty—the producer or 
the consumer—depends on the relative strength of the 
desire to sell and ine desire to buy. If, for example, 
Great Britain imposed a duty on a commodity like wheat, 
which we must have, then the consumer must bear the 
increased cost. If he reduces his consumption, he lowers 
his standard of living, and diminishes his labour efficiency ; 
and the same result will follow from recourse to less nour- 
ishing substitutes for the taxed wheat (e.g., 
toes, to which the German workman is reported to be 
turning to-day in consequence of the rise in the price ol 


po a- 


grain). Because he could not do without steam coal the 
foreigner was compelled to bear a portion of the tax 1 

cently imposed upon coal, but the foreign consumers ol 
the inferior kinds, not having so strong an impulse to buy, 
were able to throw the burden of the tax upon the British 
producer. If only part of the supply is taxed, then it is 
certain that the price of the whole supply will rise, if not 
to the amount of the tax, certainly to a considerable ex- 
tent; otherwise there will be no advantage, no impetus, to 
the producer of the untaxed supply (in the case of wheat, 
to the Canadian and Australian). ‘The foreign producer 
will only take the tax upon himself if it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to keep in the market of the taxing country 

a condition which certainly does not apply to the American 
producer, who will soon be fully occupied in supplying the 
needs of his own country. And even if he must take the 
whole or part of the duty upon himself at first, then unless 
he is making an abnormal profit (which is not apparently 
the case) he will do so only so long as he finds it impos- 
sible to change his market or transfer his capital to other 
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industries. So that in regard to Great Britain, which 
must have the corn and cannot reduce her demand with- 
out damaging herself, all economic theory agrees with the 
above quoted opinion of Professor Nicholson. It will be 
seen that the alternative is in the case of corn particularly 
damaging to the Protectionist case. If the price does not 
rise in proportion to the tax, it will be because the con- 
sumption falls off; and it must be remembered that the 
first to reduce the consumption will be the very poor, who 
are already living on the very margin. 


Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool on October 28 dealt with 
a number of local industries in the effort to prove that 
they were being ruined by Free Trade. He mentioned 
wire manufactures. Our exports of those goods were 
£772,000 in 1898, and have since risen steadily up to 
£1,042,000 in 1902. In wire drawing Germany used to 
have almost the monopoly, but has now lost much of it. 
Warrington, Sheffield, and Birmingham firms are now 
competing with Germany, partly because they are able to 
use German rolled wire as raw material ; they buy the rolls, 
make the wire, and sell it to the German in spite of the 
tariff, because they can get their material more cheaply 
than their German competitors, for whom the price of 
material is forced up by the tariff and the cartels. Of re- 
cent years the German export trade has declined and the 
import has increased. In regard to wire nails, it is suff- 
cient to quote Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who wrote in 
August last : 

‘“On behalf of my own company, and on behalf of any 
manufacturer who is fit to be in the business, I altogether 
repudiate the suggestion that we need protective tariffs, or 
would benefit by them. My company has always done a good 
business in the better aualities of wire nails, both for home 
and export, and that business we are increasing year by 
year. It is a fact that we have not been able to compete in 
the commoner lines, but I no more attribute this inability to 
unfair competition on the part of the foreigner than I attri- 
bute their inability to compete with us in some other lines 
to unfair competition on our part. Similar cases have 
come to my notice before, and I have invariably found the 
explanation. of the foreigner’s success to lie in some natural 
advantage or—and this is more often the case—in wiser 
methods of business. I have no doubt that before very long 
the able men who serve my company will have discovered 
the secret of cheap wire nails, and we shall then add that 
line to the many others we have captured from worthy com- 
petitors. Meanwhile, if the knot is to be cut by making all 
England pay more for its nails, you take away from in- 
ventors the incentive to invention and reward the dullards 
for their dulness.” 


Mr. Chamberlain also made a great point of the decline 
u! the glass industry. He referred to bottle manufacture 
and plate glass. Now, our export of glass bottles was 
valued at £364,000 in 1898, and £470,000 in 1902. ‘The 
number of furnace holes working in Yorkshire in 1875 
was 331, and in 1902 510, the persons employed being 
about 993 in the former year, and 1,530 in the lacter. In 
regard to plate glass the main import is from Belgium, 
which has the advantage of possessing a fine white sand 
which is necessary for the best glass. ‘This sand used to 
be brought over by Belgian boats as ballast to the north 
oi England, particularly to Newcastle; that is to say, it 
was dumped. It exists in England, but cannot be got 
tc’ Newcastle nearly as cheaply. The Belgians have now 
given up sending it in this way, and the glass trade has 
consequently been affected unfavourably to a considerable 
extent. 





Mr. Chamberlain further remarked : 

“I believe all the plate-glass works, or at all events all 
but one have been closed, and the plate-glass works em- 
ployed 20,000 English workmen; now, therefore, it has all 
gone.” 
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As to this, a competent authority (Major Hadley) writes 
in the Manchester Guardian : 

“Tt is true there is only one firm with two works in 
England, but quite as much or a little more is made as in 
1878 when several firms were manufacturing. At no time 
can there have been more than 2,500 to 3,000 persons em- 
ployed in the trade including women and young children.” 


But Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest blunder in connection 
with the plate grass trade, was to place the number of men 
thrown out of employment by foreign competition at 
20,000. Now, our total imports of plate-glass amount to 
a value of £492,000, and if absolutely the whole of this 
sum went in wages, it would not give employment to 
20,000 men at ros. a week. In reality, taking 50 per 
cent. as the portion spent directly on wages, and supposing 
the average wage to be 30s. a week, about 3,000 men 
would be employed in producing the whole amount of our 
imported glass. 


Having been Colonial Secretary for eight years Mr. 
Chamberlain might be expected to know more about the 
history of Colonial Government than he does of the move- 
ments of trade. Yet one of his most outrageous misstate- 
ments is contained in his reference to Cobden’s attitude to 
the old “colonial system” in his Liverpool speech. Quot- 
ing a letter in which Cobden spoke of getting rid of the 
“colonial system” by Free Trade he infers that Cobden’s 
secret aim was “the disruption of the Empire.” Can Mr. 
Chamberlain really be unaware that the “ colonial system” 
meant the system of governing the colonies from Downing- 
Street, with all its attendant waste and friction ? And is he 
so little read in Imperial history as not to know that it was 
precisely the abandonment of the old colonial system which 
bound the colonies to us and made the Empire the united 
whole which he found it when he went into the Colonia! 
Office ? The gross unfairness of his imputation on Cob- 
den is well exposed by Mr. R. C. Fisher in the Times of 
November 4, who quotes a passage in a speech of Cobden 
at Manchester in 1849, in which the charge is answered by 
anticipation : 

“People tell me I want to abandon our colonies, but I 
say, do you intend to hold your colonies by the sword, by 
armies, and ships of war? That is not a permanent hold 
on them. I want to retain them by their affections.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s historical statements are as reckless as 
his statistical comparisons. 





In his speech at Aberdeen on Tuesday night, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked that it had been said 
that under the tariffs foreign countries were going 
to ruin, but he thought that Great Britain might 
well have a share in that ruin — an effort § at 
humour which seems to have met with the full 
approval of his audience. But if the Chancellor had 
taken the trouble to study the Board of Trade Blue Book 
he would probably not have considered that an assimila- 
tion of British conditions to those existent in Germany 
is in any way desirable. He must know, or ought to know, 
that in the European countries which are Protectionist 
money wages are considerably lower than in Great Britain, 
whilst cost of living is diminishing faster here than else- 
where. He must know—what is the judgment of every 
competent observer of the conditions of life upon the 
Continent—that the standard of living for the working 
classes is not nearly so high as in this country, and that 
their position is, in many cases, more like that in which our 
own people suffered before the reforms of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

At the time of the Chancellor's speech, Mr. Morley, at 
Rushcliffe, was dealing with the same question. He 
pointed out that some four millions of workers, or two- 
thirds of the whole, in Germany are returned as earning 
less than 15s. a week. “So far from being a paradise, it is 
not even purgatory. It is a still lower stage than pur- 
gatory.” And in regard to France, Mr. Morley quoted a 
speech made the other day by a leading French politician, 
who said that the average weekly wages amongst the 
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weavers of France was from 12s. to 14s., the hours of 
work over sixty a week, and the cost of living 30 per cent. 
higher than in England. If Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
really desires that we should enjoy the same fortune in this 
matter, he must have a curious conception of what con- 
stitutes prosperity. 


We give this week a set of charts showing what has been 
the true course of our exports of British and Irish produce 
during the last fifty years. The different units employed 
for measuring quantities of commodities (cwt., tons, lb., 
pairs, etc.,), make it almost impossible to indicate the 
movement of total quantities of exports, and the values 
given in our official returns only obscure the movement, 
since they take no account of the variation of prices. It 
is only by the method of index numbers, which indicate the 
variations in the average prices of great numbers of commo- 
dities, explained in the notes to the chart, that it is possible 
to measure the increase or decrease in the volume of the 
quantities of our export. The chief table which we give 
shows quite clearly and conclusively the greatness of the 
increase in our exports of British and Irish produce during 
the period under review, and shows how absolutely false 
is the doctrine which represents those exports as stationary 
and our industries as stagnant. 





THE ECONOMY OF TRUTH. 


R. MORLEY took the right line in his speech at 
M Nottingham on Tuesday in abandoning the defen- 
sive on the fiscal issue for a direct attack upon Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals. What are the broad facts of the case ? 
Sixty years ago the bulk of our population was groaning 
under the burden of the Protective system. The Free 


Trade agitation removed the burden, and, like a spring re- 
leased from its weight, our industry expanded with astonish- 


ing rapidity. In the course of sixty years our prosperity has 
grown in a degree unexampled in our previous history. It 
is a prosperity shared—not as fully as might be wished, but 
still shared—by all classes. Judged by every possible test 
we are in all matters of material comfort far better off than 
at any earlier period of our history. In every point the 
prophecies of prosperity by the Free Traders have 
been amply redeemed. In the present year our 
foreign trade bids fair to reach a total which 
it has never attained before. Our Colonial Empire, 
which sixty years ago was threatening to fall from 
us, has been consolidated in sentiment by this same 
fiscal system and the political freedom which has been its 
natural accompaniment. The “colonial system” Which 
Cobden denounced—the system of governing the colon’es 
from Downing Street—has been abandoned for the system 
of autonomy which Lord Durham saw to be the only means 
of saving the colonies. 

In the face of all this experience Mr. Chamberlain comes 
forward and tells us that our existing fiscal system is break- 
ing up our Empire and ruining our commerce. He pro- 
poses to revert to an antiquated principle ; he proposes to 
put burdens upon the food, necessaries, and comforts of all 
classes, burdens which will press most heavily upon the 
poorest. It is a mistake to meet so outrageous a 
proposal by merely defensive arguments. What is 
wanted is an attack to bring home to people 
the danger with which they are threatened and the out- 
rageous character of the sophistries under which that 
danger is concealed. We want to bring home to every 
household in the land what Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
would cost it, to show broadly what were the circumstances 
of the mass of the people in the bad old days, and what is 
the lot of the workers in Protectionist countries of Europe 
at the present day. These broad facts once understood, 
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we do not believe that the great majority of English people 
will have anything to say to the proposed changes in our 
fiscal policy. The shifts to which Mr. Chamberlain has 
been put in his endeavour to make out a case for the 
decline of his country are illustrated by some of the points 
which we discuss in another column. It was only possible 
to make out the beginnings of a plausible case for the 
stagnation of our export trade, firstly, by starting from an 
abnormal year, 1872, and, secondly, by ignoring shipping. 
At Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain could hardly ignore ship- 
ping, and here the figures are really too strong for him. 
He can only cling to his pessimism by taking as the basis 
of his comparisons with our shipping, not fhe shipping of 
any single country, but that of the wnole world. We are 
to be alarmed if our shipping does not increase, not only 
faster than that of America, of Germany, of France, or 
America and Germany and France put together, but faster 
than that of all foreign nations. | What Protectionist 
country could stand such a test? Yet when the figures are 
rightly stated Great Britain not only stands the test, but 
comes out of it triumphantly, for here, as in so many 
cases, Mr. Chamberlain is gravely misinformed as to his 
figures. We set out elsewhere details which show that, 
far from our shipping having relatively stagnated during 
the years which Mr. Chamberlain selected (1890 to 1901), 
it has in point of fact grown faster than the over-sea ship- 
ping of all the nations of the world put together. In the 
face of these figures we are told that our trade is stagnant, 
and that we are doomed to commercial decadence. 

In fact, the list of Mr. Chamberlain’s inaccuracies grows 
longer every time an independent investigator looks into 
his figures. He distinctly misquotes three leading econo- 
mists on the question of the effect of import duties upon 
prices, and two of his misquotations are made in the face 
of a recently published manifesto signed by both of his 
authorities and referred to by him in his own speeches. 
He attributes to Cobden the desire to get rid of our 
colonies, when Cobden’s real object was to get rid of the 
Downing Street Government, which was alienating our 
colonies from us, and to retain them, as they have, in fact, 
been retained, by giving them self-government. His asser- 
tions as to special industries repeatedly conflict with the 
facts. He assures us that 20,000 men have been thrown 
out of employment in the plate-glass trade, while the im- 
port figures show that if every sheet of plate glass im- 
ported into this country were made by British labour not 
more than 3,000 men—one might more fairly say 2,000— 
could be employed profitably therein. He puts the wire 
manufacture among our lost industries, whereas the exports 
increased from £770,000 in 1898 to £1,040,000 in 1902, 
and the truth is that our expansion in this case is due to 
the greater cheapness of raw material which enables us 
to compete successfully with the Germans, who have to pay 
an import duty of 30s. a ton. He attributes the destruc- 
tion of an older form of the alkali industry to foreign 
competition, whereas in fact it is an antiquated process 
which has been superseded by one which is more efficient. 
He persists in attributing greater prosperity to protected 
countries in face of the comparisons of wages and the 
cost of living in Germany and in England elicited by the 
‘inquiry which he himself caused to be set on foot. 

The result of these and similar inaccuracies is that in 
th: minds of all men who have followed the controversy 
Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is shattered. No statement 
that he makes as to figures or as to authorities can be 
accepted without verification, and those who cannot give 
an accurate account of the facts as they are can hardly 
obtain credence for their improbable prophecies of the facts 
that will be, 
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AND PRICES. 


The three accompanying charts are intended to show the true course of our Export Trade in British and Irish Produce and Manufactures since 1854. The 
hart shows the movement of general prices in the United Kingdom according to the frontispiece of the Board of Trade Blue Book. This is done by the method 
ndex numbers.” which show the movements in the average prices of goods in each year. Average prices in the year 1871 being taken as a standard, prices in 
are given in percentages of the prices for that year. These percentages are the * index numbers ” in each year. Thus the index number for 1871 is 

This means that prices on the average dropped 21 per cent. between 1871 and 1902. 
i From roo in 1871 prices rose rapidly until 1873, then fell steadily until 1896, when the 
That is to say, commodities worth 100 shillings in 1871 would now only be 


L EXPORTS 


ry other vear 

! and for 1902 it 18 79 

rhe general course of prices as shown by the index numbers is as follows : 

number was down to 7o: it rose to about 82 in 1900, and has since fallen to 79 
illings 

hart applies this result to the value of our exports of home produce of all kinds—it shows the actual values of these commodities, and also what 

It will be seen that the actual value has risen somewhat since 1871, but it is much more 





value would have been if prices had remained the same as in 1871. 
rtant to notice the great upward movement of the dotted line, which shows the adjusted values. If whilst prices have persistently fallen sirce 1871 the total 
e of our exports has not fallen, but, in fact, slightly advanced, it is evident that we must have exported a constantly increasing amount of commodities, and the 
ted line shows how this increase has taken place 
Phe second chart applies the results obtained in the third to show that the per cafita exports, 7.¢., the amount of exports per head of population. measured in 
this way have increased, though population has increased also with great rapidity 


MOVEMENTS OF PRICES. 


EXPRESSING CHANGES IN THE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, ACCORDING TO THE Boarn or Trape Brive Book. 
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THE GROWTH OF EXPORTS. 


PRICES AND CORRECTED VALUES. 


——_—__——_/880 


i1!—Chart showing line of Exports 





of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufactures strictly according 
to the Board of Trade Blue 
Book, and the line of Exports 





with the value adjusted accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade Index 


Numbers shown in Chart I. 





SCALE FOR EXPORTS (Ban! PRODUCE omy) IN MILLIONS STERLING. 
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the Blue Book Index 
Numbers shown in 

Chart I. 
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THE GERMAN AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


(By a FELLOW OF THE Royat Economic SOcIETY.) 

IN the discussion of the question of Free Trade and Pro- 
tection it is too often assumed that the industrial labourer 
is the centre of the problem, and the labourer on the land 
is ignored. Yet unless the imposition of corn duties, with 
a consequent higher price of produce, higher rents, and a 
higher value of land, not merely ameliorates the condition 
of the agricultural labourer but entirely raises his status in 
society and civilisation, Protection passes condemnation 
upon itself. Germany has been cited as a country which 
has adopted Protection with advantage, and it is instructive 
to inquire into the position of the rural labourer there. It 
has been proved over and over again that, despite the de- 
cline of corn prices which took place during the second 
half of last century, rents on the whole increased to an 
enormous degree. While, however, the price of grain has 
fallen and the wages of labour have shown an upward ten- 
dency, many other articles of consumption and use, as well 
as rents and taxation, have advanced, so that the labourer’s 
actual position is in general but little better. 

Not only so, but such progress as the agricultural 
labourer has made has been due less to the desire, or even 
the willingness, of the landowners to improve his position 
than to the competition for his services which was set up 
by the manufacturers in the seventies and onward. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century wages in North Germany 
rarely exceeded od. a day, and it was several years after 
the French war before they advanced to 1s. In the words 
of a recent German writer: “ Agricultural wages have only 
increased in a time of sinking corn prices, when the de- 
velopment of industry led to such an increase of the work- 
people therein engaged that the agricultural employers, in 
order to obtain labourers at all, were compelled to pay 
higher wages as well.” The best that Professor von der 
Goltz, one of the highest authorities upon the land ques- 
tion, can say of the position of the rural labourers is that 
“ They and their families have an assured, if often a penu- 
rious, subsistence, provided no unusual or unpropitious 
circumstances occur, such as the failure of the potatoes or 
that of corn, whereby the earnings for threshing are re- 
duced to a minimum, long sickness, or a too numerous 
family.” Unfortunately these “unpropitious circum- 
stances” are of very frequent occurrence, and the “ too 
numerous family” is the rule rather than the exception. 

The rates of wages vary naturally in different parts of 
the country, but in general it may be taken for granted that 
the worst paid Jabour is that which is employed on the 
large corn-growing estates, and particularly those situated 
in districts like North and North-East Prussia, far re- 
moved from centres of industry. While on the 
Rhine and in Alsace rates of from 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. are 
usual, in Pomerania, the Mecklenburgs, and the more dis- 
tant East, sixpence or ninepence a day is as much as an 
average labourer can count on. Taking all the provinces 
of Prussia together the wages of out-workers vary from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. per day in summer and from ts. to 1s. 4d. per 
day in winter. The average in the West of the Empire is 
about 1s. 3d. or 1s. 4d. in summer, with a deduction of from 
twopence to threepence per day in winter. Women are 
paid, at the most, half the wages of men, and children only 
a quarter. 

When we are told that in the more progressive and pros- 
perous districts the wages are now as much as 50 per cent. 
higher than twenty years ago, the first reflection suggested 
is that the condition out of which the labourer has been 
raised must have been one of simple desperation. For, 
after all, how far has this 50 per cent. advance brought 
him? Quite recently a monograph was published by Dr. 
W. Rubow upon the social and agrarian conditions preva- 
lent in the Pomeranian rural commune of Schwessin, with 
a view to demonstrating the positive injury done to small 
peasant proprietors and tenant farmers by the corn duties. 
The writer says that the wages and standard of life of the 
labouring c’ ss in that part of Pomerania are far above the 
average of he province. Even so, a permanent labourer 








only earns 1S. a day the whole year round, with payments 
in kind which bring his entire pay to £27 or £30; while 
the day’s wages of fpest labourers for exhausting work 
are 1s. without extras. Qn the largest farms a hind re- 
ceives £8 58. in money (formerly £5 to £6), several 
pounds of wool and materia] for clothing and shirts of a 
value of 15s., food which at 94. a day comes to £13 145., 
and a Christmas present of 1os., making a total of £23 4s. 
A maid earns £20 4s., made up of £4 10s. in money, 
ZI tos. in goods (three aprons, 2 lb. of wool, two dresses, 
24 ells of linen, and 4 pecks of linseed), £13 138. in food, 
and a Christmas present of ros. 

But such rates are princely as compared with the general 
run of North “ermany. Upon many estates of East 
Prussia at the present time the entire income of a labourer 
and his family, inclusive of all payments in kind, does not 
exceed £20, and, indeed, the basis of earnings adopted 
by the insurance authorities, upon which compensation is 
awarded in case of accident, is, in general, exactly this 
sum. A Berlin workman who, from inability to find em- 
ployment in his trade, hired himself for a year upon a 
Mecklenburg estate lately put on record his experiences, 
and a truly lurid light they throw on the social coinditions 
prevalent in that backward part of the country. Of the 
result of his year’s labour he says: 

When I left I received in money 16s. 4d. All the rest 
of my earnings had been deducted for expenses or for 
clothing which I had long ago used up. I coulcl take 
nothing of this away, save two old shirts and two piiirs of 
old stockings. Sixteen shillings and fourpence was the 
whole of my wages for such long and, arduous toi(! I 
should have earned quite as much in the workhouse, with- 
out being compelled to such severe exertion, and I should 


have been less despised than I was while working iis a 
{free man in an honest occupation.” 


To take a case of municipal employment, the labou/rers 
on the great irmgation farm belonging to the city of Be rlin 
receive wages varying from 1s. 1od. to 2s. a day in sumr ner 
and from ts. to 1s. 6d. in winter for men, and 1s. in 
summer and rod. in winter for women, besides hous ing 
and a piece of land upon which to grow potatoes, the lat :ter 
having a value of between £6 and £8. In mofey va lue 
the best paid labourers receive about 14s. a week, the | ess 
well paid about 12s. And the hours of labour thus :re- 
munerated number 12, 13, and 14 a day, according to tthe 
season; for a “normal” working day is fixed, if rot 
strictly observed, viz., from 5.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. in 
summer (with pauses for meals), and from 6.0 to 6.0 )in 
winter. 

Compare with the foregoing figures the statement o f 
agricultural wages just published by the Board of Trade, 
according to which the average earnings for England, 
taking the lowest into consideration, are 18s. 6d. (the maxi- 
mum being 22s.), while a rural labourer can, as a rule, 
afford to spend 13s. 6d. a week upon the food of his 
family alone. 

It is the general rule upon the larger estates that the 
lan:llord provides dwellings for his men, charging a small 
rent, which is counted as wages. Part of the pay takes the 
form alsc of a piece of land for potato growing, though the 
disadvantage of this arrangement is that the labourer is so 
hard worked that he has little time for work of his own, 
and unless he has a wife and children who are able to 
man.ge il for him the “ allotment” runs a chance of being 
neglected. In general this system of payment in kind is 
carried to a very unfair length. It is very common for the 
grea er part of a labourer’s pay to take the form of corn 
a-d other produce, and of course this is cheaper for the 
landlord, since the maturalien which he gives in lieu of 
moncy wages are grown on his own estate, and in reckon- 
ing their value he takes a fair market price; but the 
labourer would much prefer to be paid exclusively in money, 
s9 that he might know exactly how much he receives, and 
make his own arrangements for spending it. 

As to the housing of the rural labourer, only one opinion 
is possible ; it is for the most part not merely inadequate 
and primitive, but unworthy of human beings, while the 
poverty of the people makes internal comfort out of the 
question. Says Professor von der Goltz: 


“‘ Often one finds only the most needful domestic utensils, 
and even they are defective, dirty, znd scattered in eve 
corner of the rooms, The bed-clothes, upon whose orderli- 
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ness so much weight is, as a rule, laid, consists of a few 
tattered rags. The window-panes are seldom all whole, the 
holes being covered with paper or filled with rags. The 
children, half naked and dirty, go about unoccupied or lie 
in bed till noon without being ill. The wife, untroubled by 
all the disorder and uncleanliness which she sees around 
her, sits at the stove and cooks the mid-day meal for the 
family which, whether abundant or not, always savours of 
the unappetising surroundings in which it is prepared. Such 
a picture will meet one, perhaps, in three houses succes- 
sively on the same estate.” 

But poverty is at the bottom of this deplorable state of 

things. “ There is no denying,” adds the Professor, 
““that, as a rule, the labourers will rather have a couple of 
bushels of corn more a year and put up with their defective 
housing than the reverse, and that they estimate the value 
of a house rather by whether it is warm, and can easily be 
made so, than whether it is healthy or spacious.” . 

Where, as sometimes happens, several families are 
herded together in one house of this kind the demands 
alixe of convenience, health, and morality are outraged. 
No wonder, as the same authority tells us, that amongst the 
chiidren of the rural labourers of this class there is a very 
high rate of mortality, and that adults very often prema- 
turely fall victims to consumption. 

A Berlin journal recently described the homes of East 
Prussian rural labourers as follows : 

“The houses are small and dilapidated and the walls 
falling in through age, being built in a very primitive 
manner of clay and wood. The owner hardly does any- 
thing at all in the way of repairs; the labourers themselves 
have to do all the necessary patching. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the wind whistles unhindered through every niche 
and cranny, and that rain and snow sweep through the rent 
roof of straw. For each family there is but one small 
narrow living room, with a bedroom and a little lumber- 
room. The floor is of clay, uneven and full of holes; a 
floor of brick is regarded as a luxury. The rifts in the wails 
are stopped up with rags, pieces of turf, &c.; the windows 
have long been broken, and the holes are either covered 
with paper or are filled with rags, moss, or wisps of straw. 
The internal arrangements correspond—a couple of rickety 
chairs, a table, the indispensable ‘settle’ and the clumsy 
bedsteads. The limited space is naturally insufficient to 
afford to the inmates sleeping accommodation suited either 
to rational or moral ideas, especially where there is a large 
family. Should there be a lodger, and he has to sleep on 
the floor, perhaps with hens for company, he must not be 
surprised if the rain trickles down upon his head or the 
snow drifts an inch thick upon his bed-cover. When the 
frugal meals are being eaten it is no rare thing for sand 
and pieces of earth to fall through the holes in the rude 
plank ceiling if the hens should be scratching above. It is 
by the provision of ‘free dwellings’ of this kind that the 
landowners manifest their much-vaunted solicitude for their 
labourers. In reality the pigstyes of the agrarians east of 
the Elbe are far better fitted up than the miserable huts of 
the day labourers.” 

The landowners, against whom responsibility for this state 
of things is alleged, plead perpetual impoverishment, 
though they have now for nearly a quarter of a century had 
the benefit of protective duties. There is, however, a great 
deal of truth in the words of a German critic of the agrarian 
movement, who says : 

“Instead of meeting foreign competition, helped as it 
is by the use of the most advanced technical improvements, 
by the intelligent management of their estates, the Junkers 
fall back, with lamentation, upon the support of the State 
in the form of Protective duties and export premiums. And 
instead of paying and treating their labourers decently, 
training them to greater productivity, and interesting them 
in their work, they do exactly the opposite, and build their 
expectations upon reactionary coercive measures which 
shall bring the labouring masses still further under their 
heel. A well-paid and energetic labouring class would at 
once put an end to the labour problem on the land, not 
simply because it would be able to work in general more 
efficiently than the present exhausted helots, but because it 
would facilitate the extended use of machinery, now com- 
paratively little employed in agricultural operations. At 
present it is naturally difficult to procure good and capable 
labourers for this machinery, but the blame rests entirely 
with the large proprietors, and particularly with the 
Junkers, who have done everything they could to make it 
impossible for intelligent workmen to live on the land.” 

As an illustration of the social position of the rural 
labourer in North Germany the following sample labour 


contract, as now enforced upon Mecklenburg estates, may 
be quoted : 

“The labourer must work faithfully, diligently, and 
obediently for his employer and his representatives, and 
must use his best endeavours to cause his wife, children, 
and dependents similarly to conduct themselves. He under- 
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takes only to work for . and to come daily to work 
unless hindered by sickness, in return for which his em- 
ployer binds himself to give him work all the year round. 

The labourer receives: (1) A house with necessary 
stallage, for which he is to pay a rent of £2 3s. Such small 
repairs to the house or stall as mending floors and walls, 
whitewashing, replacing window panes, and the like must 
be done by the labourer himself, material of stone, wood, 
clay, and lime being supplied to him free. The resetting 
of stoves is done at the cost of the employer, but the 
labourer must keep them in order at his own cost. (2) A 
garden of about sixty square roods, so far as it goes with 
the house. (3) Potato and linseed land in the open field to 
the extent of eighty square roods. In the event of his 
absenting himself in summer the labourer will only be 
granted the use of the garden, and no land tor potatoes 
and linseed. (4) Pasturage and forage for one cow, and 
forty square yards of land for the cultivation of cattle 
turnips or potatoes, which land the labourer must work 
himself. 

Permission to keep one breeding goose, with pasturage 
on the fallow for the geese. The labourers must provide 
their own herdsmen, and each labourer must supply to his 
employer at Michaelmas a young fat goose of at least ten 
pounds weight. 

Two cartloads of fir-wood and 5,o00 Turves, or more 
wood equal to the same, by way of wages for fuel-cutting 
and preparing; loading and unloading to be done by the 
labourers free, but carting to be done at the cost of the 
employer. 

Brandy money for the harvest—3s. for the labourer and 
1s. 6d. for his help. 

Free medical attendance and medicine for himself and 
his family in case of sickness, but entirely at the discretion 
of his employer. 

Daily wages for every day of actual work—where the 
work is not done by piece—as follows for himself and his 
help: From October 25 to March 1, 2%d. and 4lb. of rye; 
from April 1 to June 30, 7'%d. and 4lb. of rye; from July 1 
to August 31, 1od. and 4lb. of rye; from September 1 to 
October 24, 7%d. and 4lb. of rye. The labourer’s wife re- 
ceives for washing, &c., 6d. a day, and for outdoor work— 
from October 24 to March 31, 1d. per hour; from 
April 1 to May 31, 144d. per hour; from June 1 to 
August 31, 144d. per hour; from September 1 to October 24, 
144d. per hour. The time occupied in going to and from 
work is not to be reckoned. The wife must on demand do 
the milking, and she will receive 14d. each time. 

Threshing pay.—The corn is threshed as far as possible 
by machine, and as wages, is given the seventeenth bushel 
in case of hand threshing, and the twenty-fifth in case of 
machine-threshing. This pay is divided amongst all the 
labourers engaged in the work. . . . In machine thresh- 
ing the labourer, should he have no help, must cause his 
wife to work instead, or arrange for a substitute with the 
other workers, or receive proportionately less pay in corn. 
The calculation is for at least eight labourers. 

The labourer undertakes to supply for farm use sixteen 
besoms, receiving 6d. as pay, and to spin 6lb. of tow, to 
set a brood hen, and to perform other small services as 
hitherto. The eggs for hatching are supplied by the estate ; 
should more than three-fourths yield birds, the labourer 
receives 3d. for each in excess of that number, but if they 
yield fewer he must pay 3d. for each one missing. 

The labourer may not, without previous sanction, take 
into his house for any period whatever any persons not 
employed on the estate on pain of a fine of 1s. per night 
per person. 

The hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
the short days of the year from daylight till dark. An hour 
and a half is allowed for dinner, though in busy seasons 
only an hour, or so much time as is necessary for eating ; 
for breakfast and tea twenty minutes or half an hour, 
though no one may leave his place of work, still less go 
home, at these intervals without special permission.” 





A GERMAN VIEW OF THE CHAMBERLAIN SCHEME.—Dr. Wilhelm 
Lotz, one of the leading political economists in Germany, 
has been addressing a meeting in Munich under the auspices 
of the Social Science Union, and, in the course of his address, 
he argued that although through the means of a preferential 
tariff part of the German export trade to the British colonies 
night be diverted to England, yet it appeared to him doubtful 
whether that policy would inflict as much injury upon German 
foreign trade as Germany inflicted upon herself by her Pro- 
tectionist policy. On the contrary, he was prepared to main- 
tain that 1 Mr. Chamberlain’s plans were realised they would 
leave to the rest of the world a great legacy—the inheritance of 
Britain’s position as middlemen in the world’s trade and as 
exporters towards the neutral markets of the world. The 
struggle for this inheritance would be fought out between 
Germany and the United States, and the victory would fall 
to those, in both countries, who by means of technical im- 
provements, social-political progress, and Free Trade ideas 
understood how to utilise most rapidly the advantages of the 
situation. 
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CHAMBERLAIN ON 
SHIPPING. 


MR 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Liverpool, endea- 
voured to draw an alarming picture of the condit:on of the 
British shipping industry. He said that from 1890 to 1901 
the increase in the tonnage of the whole British Emp:re 
Was 1,400,000 and meanwhile the increase in foreign ton 
nage was 2,200,000 tons, and regarded this fact as a sign 
of the decadence of another of our great industries. Mr. 
to the Zimes of November 3 to 
the remarkable inaccuracy of Mr. Chamber- 
In the first place 


James Dixon writes 


demonstrate 
lain in this, as in so many other matters. 
Mr. Chamberlain is compelled suddenly to take the total 
tonnage of the Empire instead of the United Kingdom, for, 
while that of British possessions has fallen slightly, the 
increase in the tonnage of the United Kingdom is over 
1,600,000 in the period named. Secondly, while sailing 
tonnage has declined, steam tonnage has immensely in- 
creased (about 3,000,000 tons) and the earning power of the 
But Mr. 


Chamberlain’s use of the statistics of foreign shippi 


steam ton is three times that of the sailing ton. 

t ig is 
even more unfair and misleading. It is true that the 
tonnage of foreign countries increased 2,200,0c0 tons be- 
tween 1890 and rgoz, but this result is only obtained 
by including United 


vessels for the like, river coasting and fishing trade, which 


over 1,100,000 tons of States 
should not be included for the purposes of comparison, 
“as it does not compete with ovei-sea tonnage of which the 
British-built tonnage is mainly composed.” Deductiny 
this, Mr. Chamberlain’s increase of foreign tonnage is re- 
duced by one-half to 1,100,000 tons, as against a corre- 
sponding increase of 1,400,000 tons for the British Empire 
shipping, and even this 1,100,000 cannot be left to Mr. 
Chamberlain in his comparison, for the British tonnage 
‘s met, but the figures for the United States, Japan, Spain, 
&c. (used to make up Mr. Chamberlain’s total of foreign 
increase), are gross. ‘To reduce gross tonnage to net it is 
necessary to deduct one-third in the case of ordinary cargo 
vessels, and one-half in the case of passenger vessels. Even 
this is not the end of the matter. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
total is also swollen by the inclusion for France and Italy of 
vessels from 2 tons upward; for Norway, vessels from 4 
tons; Germany, from 1714 tons; Sweden, from 20 tons ; 
and Russia from 25 tons. On the other hand, the British 
tonnage does not include vessels of below 100 tons. When 
allthese allowances and deductions have been made no! 
much is left of Mr. Chamberlain’s alarming increase, and Mr. 
James Dixon makes a further striking point which com- 
pletes the destruction of the Protectionist case. He points 
out that between 1893 and 1902 the United Kingdom 
sold to foreign countries nearly 4,000,000 tons for ship- 
P-ng (gross), of which more than three-quarters were steam 
tons, whilst during the same period were added new vessels 
of 9,600,000 gross tons to the British registry. “ These 
figures suggest that the British merchant navy has been, 
to a large extent, rebuilt since 1893, and that foreign 
countries have recruited their fleets to a very considerable 
extent by purchasing old vessels from the United King- 
dom.” So that Mr. Chamberlain in this industry, as in 
most of the industries with which he has so far ventured into 
deiails, has found another “ mare’s nest.” 


THE BARLEY TAX AND THE BREWING INDUSTRY.—Messrs. 
Khodes, Freeman, and Co., brewers, Sheffield, write to the 
‘Standard’: “We co not think it is understood, especially 
by the working classes, who are beer drinkers, and we would, 
therefore, draw attention to the fact, that if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal changes were carried out the price of barley would be 
considerably augmented. In addition to the proposed as. duty, 
competition, being narrowed, would have the effect of raising 
prices, and the poor man’s glass of beer, besides his loaf, would 
be burdened with an auditional tax.” 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, October 28.—Ata luncheon at Liverpool, Mr. Cham- 
berlain delivers a long defence of his food tax proposals and 
replies to Lord Goschen. Subsequently he dwelt upon the 
ease with which, under his plan, employment could be found 
for workmen, and warned them of the danger of neglecting 
his advice. 

Mr. Wyndham, speaking at Dover, urges the importance 
of closer links with the colonies. He quoted some statistics 
respecting the position of trade, and contended that Mr. 
Asquith, in his recent speech, had not made out his case. ’ 

THURSDAY, October 29.—Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool: ‘* We 
are bound to win.” 

Mr. Akers Douglas, at Canterbury, says he does not think 
the consumers and the working class would oppose the 
taxation of food, having regard to the probabilities of higher 
wages and improved conditions of trade, and provided the 
duties did not in the aggregate increase the cost of living. 

Mr. Ernest Beckett, at Scarborough, says he will support 
Mr. Balfour's policy. ‘* His quarrel would begin when they 
advanced beyond that position, and endeavoured to put a tax 
on food, to impose preferential duties, and to tax, without 
discrimination, all manufactured goods imported into this 
country. Being a Free Trader, he would gladly support any 
policy that seemed likely to extend the area of Free Trade. 
But he would not support a policy that would revise our system 
of Free Trade and set up a system of Protection in its place. : 

Fripay, October 3o.—Lord Morley, at Plympton, says he has no 
belief whatever in the taxation of food raising wages, and he 
does not believe that dumping has seriously injured home 
trade. 

SATURDAY, October 31.—Sir William Harcourt,, at Rawtenstall, 
denies that British trade is decaying. He has no fear that the 
gospel of universal dearness will prevail. Ask any house- 
holder what he wanted dearer; that was a practical test, and 
the scheme would break down betore it. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, points out that 
quite half the products of the staple industry of the town, the 
linen trade, were exported to America, and the prosperity of 
the town proved that the manufacturers were not daunted by 
the highest of high tariffs. : 

Mr. Asquith, at Paisley, declares that a great proportion of 
what Mr. Chamberlain described as manufactured goods im- 
ported were raw material for our own industries 

A meeting of the Commercial Travellers’ Association at the 
Holborn Restaurant resolves in opposition to the fiscal policy. 

Monpay, November 2.— Sir Charles Dilke, at Normanton, de- 
clares that the vague proposals of Mr. Balfour are even more 
dangerous than those of Mr. Chamberlain. While Radicals 
must aid Unionist Free Traders in resisting Protection, they 
must continue to press with vigour their full programme of 
social reforms. 

Tvuespay, November 3.—Mr. Morley, at Nottingham, says the 
Protectionist policy is contrary to experience, argument, and 
social justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Aberdeen, says the 
need of alteration in the fiscal policy of the country has been 
proved to be absolutely necessary. 

The Leeds Chamber of Commerce, after a long discussion, 
adopts an amendment to a resolution condemning the proposed 
fiscal changes by 76 against 65 votes. Mr. Ernest Beckett, 
M.P., and Colonel Harding, both Unionists, moved and 
seconded the resolution, which affirmed that ‘* the reversal of 
our fiscal policy would be injurious to our trade and com- 
merce,” 

The Council of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
adopts a motion by Mr. Rider Haggard favouring Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals as necessary and desirable in the interests 
of fiscal reform. 
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